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THE ROMANCE OF THE WOOL-TRADE. 


Wuat is wool? ‘The covering of the sheep, of 
course,’ replies somebody. Yes; but what és it? 
Let us ask Professor Owen. ‘ Wool,’ he says, ‘is 
a peculiar modification of hair, characterised by 
fine transverse or oblique lines from two to four 
thousand in the extent of an inch, indicative of a 
minutely imbricated scaly surface, when viewed 
under the microscope, on which and on its curved 
or twisted form depends its remarkable felting 
property.’ At first sight this definition seems 
hardly less bewildering than Dr Johnson’s famous 
definition of network: ‘Anything reticulated or 
decussated with interstices between the inter- 
sections at equal distances.’ But it will bear 
examination, and is really more tangible than, 
for instance, Noah Webster’s definition of wool : 
‘That soft curled or crisped species of hair which 
grows on sheep and some other animals, and which 
in fineness sometimes approaches to fur.’ It is 
usually that which grows on sheep, however, that 
we know as wool, and the number of imbrications, 
serratures, or notches indicates the quality of the 
fibre. Thus, in the wool of the Leicester sheep 
there are 1850—in Spanish merino, 2400—in 
Saxon merino, 2700, to an inch, and the fewer 
there are, the nearer does wool approach to 
hair. 

Here is a still more minute description by 
Youatt, a great authority on wool: ‘It consists 
of a central stem or stalk, probably hollow, or at 
least porous, and possessing a semi-transparency, 
found in the fibre of hair. From this central 
stalk there springs, at different distances in 
different breeds of sheep, a circlet of leaf-shaped 
projections. In the finer species of wool these 
circles seemed at first to be composed of one 
indicated or serrated ring ; but when the eye was 
accustomed to them, this ring was resolvable into 
leaves or scales. In the larger kinds the ring was 
at once resolvable into these scales or leaves, vary- 
ing in number, shape, and size, and projecting at 
different angles from the stalk, and in the direc- 
tion of the leaves of vegetables—that is, from the 


root to the point. They give to the wool the 
power of felting.’ 

This is the estimate of the chemical composition 
of good wool: Carbon, 50°65; hydrogen, 7°03 ; 
nitrogen, 17°71 ; oxygen and sulphur, 24°61. Out 
of a hundred parts, ninety-eight would be organic, 
and two would be ash, consisting of oxide of iron, 
sulphate of lime, phosphate of lime, and magnesia. 
What is called the ‘yolk’ of wool is a compound 
of oil, lime, and potash. It makes the pile soft 
and pliable, and is less apparent on English sheep 
than on those of warmer countries, the merino 
sheep having the most ‘ yolk.’ 

The fibre of wool varies in diameter, the Saxon 
merino measuring ;4, of an inch, and the South- 
down, ry'5s. Lustrous wool, it is said, should 
be long and strong ; but if it is very fine, it is not 
long. Strong wool may be as much as twenty 
inches in length. The wool of the best sheep 
adheres closely, and can only be removed by 
shearing ; but there are varieties of sheep which 
shed their wool, as, for instance, the Persian, which 
drop the whole of their fleeces between January 
and May, when feeding on the new grass, 

This, then, is wool, the first use of which for 
cloth-making is lost in antiquity. There is no 
doubt that the pastoral industry is the oldest 
industry in the world ; for even when the fruits of 
the earth could be eaten without tillage and with- 
out labour, the flocks and herds required care 
and attention. The shepherd may be regarded as 
the earliest pioneer of industry, as he has been 
for centuries the centre of fanciful romance, and 
the personification of far from romantic fact, 
The old legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece 
is in itself evidence of the antiquity of the know- 
ledge of the value of wool, and much as the 
mythologists make out of the legend, there are 
some who hold that it merely is meant to record 
how the Greeks imported a superior kind of sheep 
from the Caucasus and made money thereby. 

Australia is now the land of the Golden Fleece, 
and millions of money have been made there out 
of the docile sheep. It is not indigenous, of 
course, to the land of the Southern Cross, where 
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the only mammal known when Europeans dis- 
covered it was the kangaroo, Mr James Bonwick, 
a gentleman well known in Australian literature, 
has lately gathered together many records of the 
introduction of the sheep into Australia, and of 
the marvellous development of the pastoral in- 
dustry there. We shall avail ourselves of the 
information collected by Mr Bonwick, in his very 
interesting book, The Romance of the Wool-trade 
(London : Griffith, Farran, &c., 1887). 

But, first, as to the different kinds of sheep. 
The Bighorn is the wild-sheep of Kamschatka, of 
which we lately gave some notes; and it may be 
taken for granted that all species of the domestic 
sheep were at one time wild, or are descended 
from wild tribes. When the Aryan Hindus in- 
vaded India, it is recorded that they took their 
flocks with them; but whether the wild-sheep 
still to be found on the hills of Northern India 
are the descendants of wanderers from these 
flocks, or descendants of the progenitors of them, 
we do not pretend to say. 

Chief among the domesticated sheep of the 
British Isles is the Southdown, whose charac- 
teristics used to be—although we are told they 
are changed somewhat now—thin chine, low fore- 
end, and rising backbone, a small hornless head, 
speckled face, thin lips, woolled ears, and bright 
eyes. The wool should ‘be short, close, curled, 
fine, and free from spiry projecting fibres.’ 
Then there are the Romney Marsh, the Cotswold, 
the Lincoln, the Leicester, and the Hardwick 
sheep, each with its distinctive marks and value. 
The Welsh weg, 3 have long necks, high shoulders, 
narrow breasts, long bushy tails, and small bones ; 
the wool is not first-class, but the mutton is ex- 
cellent, The Irish native sheep are of two kinds, 
the short-woolled and long-woolled ; but South- 
downs and Leicesters have been so long crossed 
with them, that their idiosyncrasies are no longer 
marked. ‘The Shetland sheep are supposed to 
have come from Denmark, but have also been 
crossed with English and Scotch varieties. In 
Scotland, the Cheviot and the Blackfaced are the 
two ruling types. The Cheviot is a very hand- 
some animal, with long body, white face, small 

rojecting eyes, and well-formed legs, The wool 
as the ‘tweed’-makers of the Border 
know, but is not so soft as that of the English 
Southdowns. The Blackfaced is the familiar form 
we see in the Highlands, supposed to have come 
origi ‘from abroad,’ but now regarded as the 
native sheep of Scotland. It is a hardy animal, 
accustomed to rough food and rough weather, 
with a fine deep chest, broad back, slender legs, 
attractive face, and picturesque horns. The woo 
is not so good as that of the Cheviot variety, but 
the mutton is better. Of course, English varieties 
have been largely crossed with the two native 
Scotch kinds; yet these still remain distinct, and 
are easily recognisable. 

As long ago as the time of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, the wool of English sheep had a high repu- 
tation, and had even then found its way to Rome. 
Of English monarchs, Edward III. seems to 
have been the first to endeavour to stimulate the 
pastoral industry by the manufacture of woollen 
cloths and the export of raw wool. But Henry 
VIII. thought that sheep-breeding had been 
carried too far, and the farmers were making too 


much money out of it; so he decreed that no one 
should keep more than two thousand four hundred 
sheep at one time, and that no man should be 
allowed to ey | more than two farms. In the 
time of Charles II. the export of both sheep and 
wool was strictly prohibited. As late as 1788, 
there were curious prohibitory enactments with 
reference to sheep; and the date is interesting, 
because it was the date of the settlement of New 
South Wales. There was a fine of three pounds 
upon the carrying off of any sheep from the British 
Isles, except for use on board ship; and even 
between the islands and the mainland of Scotland, 
or across a tidal river, sheep could not be trans- 
ported without a special permit, and the execu- 
tion of a bond that the animals were not for 
exportation. Indeed, no sheep could be shorn 
within five miles of the sea-coast without the 
presence of a revenue officer, to see that the law 
was not evaded, 

It is not surprising, then, that the first shee 
settled in Australia—the only great pastora 
country that has never had a native variety—did 
not go from England. It is very curious that 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, where 
now lies a great portion of the pastoral wealth 
of the world, there never was any animal in the 
smallest degree resembling a sheep until some 
enterprising Britons took it there. 

The first sheep introduced into Australia were 
from the Cape and from India. The ships which 
went out with the convicts of 1788 had a few 
sheep on board for the officers’ mess, which were 
"ange. consumed before the Cape of Good 

ope was reached. There some animals were 
procured for the new settlement. The Cape at 
the time was in the hands of the Dutch, who had 
large flocks of sheep and immense herds of cattle. 
The sheep they had were not imported from 
Europe, but were the native breed they had found 
in the hands of the aborigines when the Dutch 
colony was founded one hundred and thirty years 
previously. 

The native African sheep is of the fat-tail kind. 
Wool was not then an item of wealth in the 
Dutch colony ; but the fat tails were appreciated 
as an excellent substitute for butter. All over 
Africa and over a large part of Asia, varieties 
of the fat-tail species are still to be found. In 
Tibet they abound ; and the Turcomans have vast 
flocks of them. But Tibet has also other varieties, 
and notably one very like the llama of Peru, with 
a very soft and most useful fleece, providing the 
famous, Tibetan wool. In Palestine and Syria the 
fat-tail sheep is abundant; and of the Palestine 
breed it is recorded that they ‘have a monstrous 


1 | round of fat, like a cushion, in place of the tail, 


which sometimes weighs thirty or are: d pounds. 

The wool of this sheep is coarse, much tangled, 

= felted, and mixed with coarse dark-coloured 
air.’ 

Although the first sheep taken to Australia 
were from the Cape, the most important of the 
earlier consignments were from India, the nearest 
British possession to the new colony. Indeed, for 
over thirty years Australia was ecclesiastically 
within the see of the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
letters to England usually went by way of the 
Indian capital. 

The Bengalee sheep are described as ‘small, 
lank, and thin, and the colour of three-fourths 
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of each flock is black or dark gray. The quality 
of the fleece is worse than the colour; it is harsh, 
thin, and wiry to a very remarkable degree, and 
ordinarily weighs but half a pound.’ Nota very 
promising subject, one would think, for the Aus- 
tralian pastures, but the flesh was excellent; 
and climate and crossing of breeds work wonders. 

That which gave value to the Australian breed 
of sheep, however, was the introduction of the 
Spanish merino, which in time found its way 
to the Cape, and thence to Australia. There is 
an old tradition that the famous merino sheep 
of Spain came nin age | from England ; but it 
appears from Pliny and others that Spain had 
a reputation for fine wool long before the Roman 
occupation, The word merino is supposed b 
some to be derived from Jmri, the fabled floc 
of Palestine; and by others from marino, or 
ultramarine, from the tradition of their having 
been brought by sea. Some writers believe 
that the merino came originally from Barbary, 
probably among the flocks of the Moors when 
they captured Southern Spain. The merinos are 
considered very voracious, and not very prolific ; 
they yield but little milk, and are very subject 
to cutaneous diseases. Youatt two 
varieties of them in Spain, and the wool is of 
remarkable fineness. 

About the year 1790, the Spanish merino began 
to be imported into the Cape, and a few years 
later a certain Captain Waterhouse was sent 
from Sydney to Capetown to buy stock for the 
colonial establishment. He thought the service 
in which he was engaged ‘almost a disgrace to 
an officer ;’ but when he left the Cape again, 
he brought with him ‘forty-nine head of black- 
cattle, three mares, and one hundred and seven 
sheep’—arriving at Port Jackson with the loss 
of nine of the cattle and about one-third of the 
sheep. Three cows, two mares, and twenty-four 
of the sheep belonged to that officer, and with 
this voyage he founded not only his own fortune, 
but also the prosperity of the great Australian 
colony. Further importations followed; and a 
Captain Macarthur, early in the present century, 
went home to London to endeavour to form a 
Company to carry on sheep-rearing on an ex- 
tensive scale. He did not succeed, and returned 
to Port Jackson to pursue his enterprise himself. 
Eventually, he obtained the concession of a few 
square miles of land, and thus became the father 
of Australian ‘squatting” He located himself 
on the Nepean River, to the south-west of 
Sydney; and to his industry and sagacity is 
attributed in great part the origin of the immense 
wool-trade which has developed between the 
colony and the mother-country. 

And what is now the wool-wealth of Aus- 
tralasia? In 1820 there were not more than 
ten thousand sheep of ‘a good sort’ in New 
South Wales; and in the same year, wool from 
the colony was sold in London at an average of 
three shillings and sevenpence the This 
led to the circulation of fabulous reports of the 
profits to be made out of sheep; and there was 

uite a run for some years on squatting lots. 
n 1848 some Australians started sheep-running 
in New Zealand; and by 1860 the sheep in 
these islands had increased to 2,400,000. In 
1865, the number there had grown to 5,700,000 ; 
in 1870, to 9,500,000 ; and in 1877, to 14,300,000. 


In 1886 the pastoral wealth of the whole of 
the Australasian colonies stood thus : 


Number of Sheep. 


Colony. 


84,222,272 


At only ten shillings per head, this represents 
a capital of over forty-two millions sterling, 
without counting the value of the land. 

But now as to the yield of the flocks. Our 
— complete figures are for 1884, and are as 
ollows : 


Colony. Pounds of Wool. Value. 

New South Wales...... 171,612,279 £8,895,543 
New Zealand............. 82,138,718 342, 
369,000 3,878,620 
South Australia.......... 47,296,784 1,823,431 
Queensland................ 35,525,977 1,889,504 
8,215,101 453,567 
Western Australia........ 4,272,948 249,255 

Total...... - 410,430,807 £20,532,429 


The London ae of ‘Australian greasy wool’ 
have thus varied: In 1850, 1ld. per pound; in 
1858, 94d. ; in 1860, 1s. 2d.; in 1869, 1s. 64d. ; 
in 1871, 74d.; in 1872, 1s.; in 1884, 1ld. In 
1884 the price of Lincoln wool in the same market 
was 10d. per pound. 

The total importations of wool into England in 
1885-86 were 1,819,182 bales, of which no fewer 
than 1,139,842 bales, or nearly three-fourths of 
the whole, came from Australasia. The rest 
came from the Cape and Natal, 227,289 bales ; 
India, 101,770; the Mediterranean, 79,433 ; Russia, 
65,027 ; other ——— countries, 47,655 ; China, 
2393 ; and the Falkland Islands, 6614 bales. 

It would transcend the limits of this article to 
attempt to sketch the history and growth of the 
woollen industry in the manufacture of cloths. 
It is an industry, if not as old as the hills, at least 
very nearly as old as the fig-leaves of Eden ; for 
we may assume as a certainty that the next gar- 
ments worn by our forefathers were constructed 
in some way from the fleecy coats of these bleat- 
ing followers. 

the middle ages, all the best wool was pro- 
duced in England, and the woollen manufacture 
centred in Norfolk, although both the west of 
England and Ireland had also factories. There 
are in existence specimens of cloth made in these 
medieval days which show that the cage | of the 
wool employed was not equal to that which we 
now use. The art of weaving is supposed to have 
been brought from the Netherlands; at anyrate 
there were strong political alliances between the 
English sovereigns and the weavers of Bruges and 
of Ghent. In these old days, when Norwich, 
Aylsham, and Lynn had the lion’s share of the 
woollen trade, the great mart for English and 
foreign cloths was at Stourbridge, near Cam- 
bridge, where a fair was held which lasted a 
month every year. 

How the woollen trade has extended to York- 
shire and Scotland it would take too long to tell. 
But a word may be added of a quite new 
development of it at the antipodes. e Aus- 
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New South 37,820,906 
New 16,677,455 
Queensland. 8,906,828 
South 6,696,406 
Western 1,702,719 
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tralians are not going to be content with growing 
the wool; they are also manufacturing it into 
cloth, turning out some millions of yards of 
woollen cloth per annum. What is to be the 
result? Will our colonial children take away 
from us the industry which we have monopolised 
for centuries? It may be so, and our consolation 
is, that it will be our own children who are 
succeeding to the inheritance. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By THe or ‘ ‘Jonn 
‘Court RoyYAt,’ ETc. 


CHAPTER L.—BOOTS AGAIN, 


Next morning, Josephine found a cab awaiting 
her. Cable had paid her bill and sent the con- 
veyance for her. He had given instructions to 
the driver to convey her along the Okehampton 
and Launceston road beyond the town toa point 
where, at the head of the first hill, stood a frag- 
ment of an old stone cross, She had fancied that 
he would have come with his van of calves into 
the cathedral yard, drawn up before the Clarendon 
Hotel, and had her box laden on the van there ; 
but Richard Cable had too much delicacy under 
his roughness of manner to subject her to such 
a humiliation; she was to leave the Clarendon 
as she had come to it, in a hired conveyance, and 
as a lady ; only when beyond the town would he 
receive her box and her on his van. 

She reached the cross before him, and dis- 
mounted. When she opened her purse, the driver 
objected—he had already received his fare; the 
man who had ordered him had paid. Josephine 
had her box placed by the side of the road. A 
little inn stood near the cross, and the landlady 
good-naturedly asked her to step in—if she were 
waiting for the coach. ‘No charge, miss; you 
needn’t take anything.’ 

‘Thank you, said Josephine modestly ; ‘you are 
very kind; but I am not going by the coach. A 
gentleman—I mean a man who drives a van of 
calves, is going to pick me up.’ 

‘Oh, you mean Dicky Cable. He often goes 
by our way.’ 

‘Yes; 1 am going on with Mr Cable.’ As she 
spoke, she saw the cob, and Cable limping at its 
side, ascending the red road cut between banks of 
red sandstone hung with ferns and overarched 
with rich limes, 

‘He looks very greatly changed,’ said Josephine 
to herself—‘oldened, hardened, and somewhat 
lame.’ 

Presently he came up. Rain had fallen in the 
night, and the red mud was splashed about his 
boots and the wheels of the van. The calves 
within put their noses between the bars and 
lowed ; they were frightened by the motion of the 
vehicle ; but they were not hungry, for they had 
been fed by Cable before starting. He scarcely 
said good-morning to Josephine ; it was mumbled, 
but he touched his hat to her. Then he shoul- 


dered her travelling-box and put it on the top of 
the van. This van consisted of a sort of pen or 
cage on wheels; the sides and top were con- 
structed like a cage, with bars of wood, and 
between the bars the air got to the calves, and 
the calves were visible. There was a seat in front, 
and the door into the pen was behind—it let 
down so as to form an inclined plane, up and 
down which the calves could walk, when driven 
into or out of the cage. 

How was Josephine to be accommodated in such 
a contrivance? Was she to go into the cage among 
the calves, or to be slung under the conveyance 
between the wheels, or to be perched on the top, 
as in an omnibus? Richard pointed with his 
whip to the driver’s seat. 

‘Am I to sit there?’ she asked.—He nodded. 

‘Then where do you sit?’ 

He got upon the shaft, as a carter perches 
himself. 

‘I do not like to take your place,’ said Jose- 
phine. ‘You will be very uncomfortable there.’ 

‘It is not the first time you have made me 
uncomfortable. Sit where I have put you. I 
must be off every few minutes when we come 
to a hill; then I walk’ 

That was—he limped. His thigh was well, but 
he never could walk with it as formerly. It 
gave him no pain, and his movements were not 
ungainly, but there was a decided limp as he 
walked. 

He was not in a mood for conversation. Jose- 
phine could touch him as he sat at her feet on the 
shaft with his back to her. He did not once look 
round ; he went about his work, driving, walking, 
attending to the calves, as if he were quite alone. 
Nevertheless, he must have thought of her, for 
when he came to a piece of road newly stoned, he 
went leisurely, and glanced furtively behind—not 
at her face—to see that the jolting did not hurt 
her ; and when a shower came on, without a word 
he threw his waterproof coat over her knees. 
Presently they came to a long ascent. He got 
down and walked. She also descended and 
walked on the other side from him. She won- 
dered whether his silence would continue the 
whole way, whether he would relax his stern- 
ness. 

The journey was tedious; the cob travelled 
slowly, and the stoppages were long, whilst 
farmers haggled with, Richard over the price of 
the calves. ‘The sale of these latter did not, how- 
ever, begin till the road left the red sandstone and 
approached Dartmoor. The yeomen and farmers 
in proximity to the moor were a thriving race ; 
they could send any number of young cattle to 
run on the moor at a nominal fee to the ‘ Moor- 
men ’—that is, to certain fellows who had the 

rivilege to guard the vast waste of rock and 
mi of mountain and valley, under the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall; for Dartmoor 
forest is duchy property though situated in Devon, 
and indeed occupying its heart. To the present 
day, it is about the borders of the moor that the 
old yeoman is still to be found, occupying in 
cases his ancestral farm, the build; 
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They consist of a large quadrangle ; one side is 
occupied by the dwelling-house, that looks into 
the yard, but is divided from it by a small raised 
arden. The major portion of the yard or court 
is a pen for the half-wild cattle driven in from 
the moor; and about it are the stables and cow- 
houses, the ‘shippen,’ and the ‘linneys’—the 
‘shippen’ for sheep, and the ‘linneys’ for wagons 
and carts and the farmer's gig. 

The worst seasons do not affect the yeomen 
round the moor; they must thrive, when they 
have free run for any number of sheep and cattle 
and horses over the downs, where the grass is 
always sweet, the water pure, and where disease 
never makes its appearance. All they have to 
concern themselves about is a supply of winter- 
food for the stock. Elsewhere, the depression in 
agriculture, the repeal of the corn-laws, killed off 
the yeomen; only on the moor-fringes do they 
thrive to this day as ee as well-to-do, and as 
independent, and, it must be added, as delightin 
in law as of old. Dartmoor lay on the south al 
east, and the cold clay land of North Devon on 
the west ; land also, as already said, that is excel- 
lent running and rearing ground for young cattle. 
Consequently, Richard Cable, as soon as he 
reached the frontiers of these two poor lands—one 

at, and the other clay—found buyers, but not 

uyers who were ready to part with their money 
without a haggle over coppers. 

It was not Richard who went after the farmers 
with his goods, as a chapman goes about amon 
farmhouses with his wares; but the yeomen an 
farmers came to him. But when they came, they 
made poor pretences that they had chanced on 
him when bound elsewhere, or were at the tavern 
for some other purpose. The times of Richard’s 
arrival were pretty well known. The van 
travelled slower than the news, as the thunder 
rolls after the flash. The men who came after 
calves were all alike in this—they had very red 
faces, and all filled their clothes to overflow. 
They had all loud and cheery voices, and a 
breezy good-humour not unmixed with bluster, 
bred of the consciousness that their pockets 
were well lined, and that they were petty lords 
on their own domains. In one thing, they, more- 
over, were all deficient—in the knowledge of 
the value of time. Josephine looked on with 
wonder at the business Richard did and at the 
way in which it was done. The scenery was 
lovely, so lovely that she enjoyed it in spite 
of the trouble in which she was. The ranges 
of tors, or granite peaks of the moor, its wild- 
ness and barrenness, contrasted with the rich- 
ness of the country at its feet; now clothed 
in the many-tinted garment of autumn, gray 
desolation towering above pillowy woods of gold 
and amber, of copper and of green. What could 
be more beautiful? In her present weariness of 


fly to the recesses of the moor, build herself 
a cell there of lichened granite stones, and there 
spend the rest of her days away from the sight 
and sounds of men. 

At noon on the first day, the van halted at 
a small wayside inn, and Richard ordered dinner, 
‘There is but ham and eggs,’ he said. ‘Your 
png Oe put up with that to-day. The 
. is , but you shall have tolerable ginger 


expectation and disappointment, she longed to] food 


The night was spent at an old coaching inn, 
a large rambling place with vast stables. ere 
she was treated to an excellent su and to 
the best of rooms; but Richard did not su 
with her, or indeed see her after their arriv: 
at the inn. 

Next morning he paid the account, and they 
started on their further course. Her boots had 
been well cleaned ; not so those of Cable, which 
still bore the red mud splashes that had come 
on them when they were in the sandstone dis- 
trict, 

It was now clear to Josephine that Richard 
would not agree to a reconciliation; she must 
abandon the hopes she had entertained that he 
would unbend and yield. She also had made 
up her mind; and when they came to a hill, 
up which both walked, she went to him on his 
side of the horse. ‘Mr Cable,’ she said, ‘you 
are at once kind and cruel. You provide for 
me very differently than for yourself, and make 
provision that I shall lack no comfort; but 
= do not give me a good word, and not a 
ook good or bad.’ 

‘Well, said he, ‘of whom have I learned 
to be cruel? You were scornful and offensive 
because I did not in a few weeks acquire your 
ways; and now I am better, I have learned 
something—that you have taught me—to be 
unfeeling and seek my own self-interest.’ 

*No; st was never either one or the other.’ 

He laughed contemptuously. ‘ Not unfeeling !’ 

*No—Richard, I mean Mr Cable—I was 
thoughtless, but not unfeeling. I was not self- 
seeking, or I would not have married you.’ 

‘You married me to suit a whim, and when you 
had me, the whim came to slap me in the face 
and sneer at my manners,’ 

She drew a long sigh ; there was truth in this, 
and she did not contradict it. 

‘But we will not cry over spilt milk and strive 
to patch up broken eggs. The thing is done and 
scaled up and stowed away in the lockers of the 


t. 
pe Tell me this, Richard: are you so set against 
me in your own mind that you will not take me 
to your side again? Are we never to come 
nearer each other than as I sit on the box, and 

ou on the shaft, with your back turned to me? 
s your face always to look away from me?’ 

‘For ever and for ever. It is your doing.’ 

*I have tres against you, I know; but, I 
suppose, to all who trespass, forgiveness is due 
when sought with tears.’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘your trespass was too deep.’ 

‘And I am to be for ever separated from you?’ 

‘ For ever.’ 

‘Then—Mr Cable, if Iam not to be regarded 
as a wife, I will owe you nothing. I have 
money, and I will pay for my lodging and 
at the inns. I will not be indebted to 
you for anything—What had you determined 
on for me at St Kerian?’ 

‘IT also have money ; I will not let you want. 
You shall have all you need to live like a lady ; 
you shall have a house and a servant; and you 
shall have half of all the money I earn, and I 
earn now a great deal.’ : 

‘I will not touch it—no, not a penny of it.’ 

‘You are proud, he said, scowling—‘ proud 
and wilful ; headstrong always.’ 


\ 
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‘And you are proud, Mr Cable. There is the 
fortune of Cousin Gabriel Gotham—your father, 
lying untouched; the rents and dividends are 
accumulating. You will not have them, and I 
will not. Yes, you are proud, and I am proud also. 
I have some spirit left in me, though much is 
gone. I will live at St Kerian, as that is your 
wish ; but I will not share your money—I will 
not touch any of it. I will work for my own 
bread, and not eat that of charity. I have a 
little money. Good Miss Otterbourne forced a 
five-pound note on me, and I have saved my 
wages. I will buy myself a sewing-machine, and 
live at St Kerian by my own hands and feet. 
I suppose there is sufficient vanity among the 
girls there to make them desire to dress beyond 
their station ; and that the government schools 
have done their work effectually in giving them 
a distaste for doing their own needlework. So 
there will be an opportunity for me to pick up 
a livelihood, and to be indebted to none—to you 
least of all.’ 

‘Proud, he muttered—‘ proud and wayward, 
as of old. I feed my calves. Why should not I 
feed you?’ 

‘ Because I am not a calf.’ 

They walked on in silence some way. Jose- 
phine’s blood was roused. After reaching the 
top of the hill, before mounting, she said in a 
less excited and resolute tone: ‘Do not call me 
wrong-headed. I have my self-respect to sustain, 
and cannot live on your charity if I may not 
bear your name.’ 

Again they drove on some litile way—now 
over a down that commanded a glorious view 
of rolling land stretching far away to the west 
and north-west, and of rugged granite peaks, 
their sides strewn with overturned rocks, divided 
from each other by clefts, out of which rushed 
brawling torrents, coffee-coloured with the dye 
of the peat-bogs out of which they sprung. 

When they came to another rise, , a 
dismounted again and walked up the hill beside 
her husband. The hill was steep, and she walked 
bent forward, looking at the ground. ‘ Mr Cable,’ 
she said, ‘at the inn where we spent the night, 
my boots were cleaned, but not yours,’ 

‘No,’ he answered, with a short laugh. ‘I was 
not there as a grand gentleman traveller, but 
as a plain trading wa . They don’t black 
the boots of such as me. 

‘They are plastered with mud of many colours.’ 

‘Does it offend you that your driver has dirty 
boots, my lady ?? 

‘No, Cable; but I think it would be 
pleasanter for yourself, if your boots were 
cleaned.’ 

‘My boots! I remember what offence they gave 
you once, They would not take a polish, They 
were 80 ee in oil that they might not come 


into your ladyship’s boudoir! Are you sneering 
at boots again ?’ 
‘No, Richard ; I never sneer now.’ She put 


her delicate hand over her brow and wiped it, 
and then got up into her place again. 

Presently they came to a spring that gushed 
into a granite trough—a spring of such crystalline 
brightness, that looking down through the water 
was like looking through a magnifying glass, 
There was a button at the bottom of the trough, 
and one could distinguish the four holes in it. 


‘This water is very good and fresh; shall I give 
you some ?’ asked Richard Cable. . 

‘No, answered Josephine. ‘I will take nothi 
from you, not even a cup of cold water. I wil 
hel myself. I will take nothing till it is offered 
in love. 

He looked hastily at her, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. He trembled, and lashed 
his horse savagely, and uttered something much 
like an oath. e was angry With the cob—it 
was going to sleep over its journey ; and a horse 
that goes to sleep whilst walking is liable to fall 
and cut its knees. Richard Cable detected, or 
fancied he detected, somnolency in the horse, and 
he worried it with whip and jerk of rein till 
he had roused it to full activity and a 0 
whereat all the calves began to low and ple 
not to be so severely shaken ; but Cable had no 
compassion on the calves; he lashed into the 
horse, and made it run along as it had not run 
that day or last. 

ht It is all pride and wilfulness,’ he said to him- 
self. 
From sitting on the shaft with his legs hanging 
down, they were much splashed with mud by 
the horse, as it went through every wet and 
dirty place in the road ; this was especially the 
case when it was trotting ; and Richard, looking 
down at his boots, saw them caked with mud, 
layer on layer, or clot on clot ; below was the 
red, then the white mud of the pounded granite, 
then the brown of loamy land, then black from 
peat-water, where the road traversed the down. 

‘They are a bit unsightly,’ he said to himself. 
‘And when I come to Sticklepath, where I put 
up for the night, I’ll mind and have them 
dried over the fire in the kitchen; and Ill 
clean them myself in the morning. She’s right 
—one ought to keep one’s-self respectable.’ 

When they reached the place called Stickle- 
path, a hamlet with an inn, and a chapel 
whitewashed and thatched with straw, and look- 
ing like a cottage, he ordered supper, and then 
went after his cob, to rub it down with straw. 
He was careful of his beast, and always attended 
to his comforts and necessities himself. Then 
he got milk for the calves; but when he came 
out into the yard, he found Josephine there with 
a 7 of skimmed milk, dipping in her hand 
and holding it to the hungry creatures, who 
opened their pink wet mouths and mumbled her 
hand till they had sucked off it all the milk. 

‘How prond she is!’ muttered Cable. ‘She 
does this out of wickedness—to pay me for having 
given her a lift in my van. She will owe me 
nothing.’ 

Before he went to bed, he took his boots to 
the kitchen and asked that they might be put 
where they would dry before morning, when 
he would brush them over himself. He slept 
soundly that night ; and on waking, dressed him- 
self, brushed the mud off the bottoms of his 
trousers, and then descended in his stocking-soles 
in quest of his boots, As he came down the 
back-stairs, he could look into and across the 
kitchen, and he saw behind it, in the back- 
shed that served the purpose of boothole and 
back kitchen, the figure of Josephine. She 
stood near the door, with the fresh morning 
light streaming in on her, and white pigeons 
flying about outside, and perching near the 
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door, expecting the morning largess of crumbs. 
She had her sleeves turned back, exposing her 
beautiful arms, and—she was blackening his 
boots. 


SOME HINTS TO AMATEUR ACTORS. 
MAKING-UP. 


Waar amateur actor thoroughly understands the 
art of making-up? There are many who think 
they do, but who generally succeed in producin 
a different impression upon their audience; an 
when a performance is given under professional 
superintendence, the wise course is usually fol- 
lowed of hiring an artist from the perruquier 
to perform the necessary transformations. Pro- 
fessional actors dispense, as a rule, with the 
services of any such auxiliary, and there seems 
to be no reason why amateurs should not do 
the same. All that is needed for the purpose 
of changing one’s appearance is a little know- 
ledge and a little imagination. The knowledge 
extends to what colours must be used in making- 
up the face for different characters ; and the im- 
agination should teach how those colours should 
be applied in order to produce the desired effect 
at the proper distance. 

In the first jplace, we have to remember that 
the actor is to be seen in an artificial light, 
where, except in burlesque or pantomime, he 


wishes his face to present a natural appearance, 


In order to judge of the effect he is to pro- 
duce, it is therefore necessary that he should 
make-up by the same light as that in which 
he is to perform. To ep by candle-light for 
a gaslight performance would _ a great mis- 
take ; for there is probably as much difference 
between the colours of these two lights as there 
is between that of gaslight and of the light 
roduced by electricity. Colours which look per- 
neny natural by gaslight, appear, when seen 
by daylight, to be hideously overburdened with 
yellow. The fact is that all artificial lights 
possess the power of ‘killing’ yellow, some in a 
greater and some in a less degree; so that we 
must always remember to add a certain pro- 


rtion of yellow to any pigments whose effect | care. 


y daylight we desire to reproduce upon the 
stage. A person ignorant of this will struggle 
ineffectually to impart freshness to the colour of 
his complexion by the aid of white alone, and 
only succeed in producing what professional 
critics contemptuously characterise as a ‘dirty 
make-up. This property which gaslight possesses 
of ‘killing’ yellow probably furnishes the reason 
why a clear and healthy complexion looks muddy 
and haggard if exhibited in the full glare of the 
footlights. It explains, in fact, the necessity 
for making-up, even when the actor does not 
wish to alter the character of his face. 

Before making-up, the actor should dress for 
his part and put on his wig, if he has to wear 
one. These preparations will enable him to 
judge of the effect he is producing far better 
than if they were postponed until the completion 
of the make-up. ‘The face should previously be 
washed in order to remove any perspiration which 
would prevent the colours from adhering smoothly 
to the skin. It is first necessary to powder the 
face and neck to the required tint for the 
general complexion, This should be done with 


violet powder or pearl powder with which a 
little powdered chrome ot been mixed—how 
much, the judgment must decide—with a little 
red, If the character is a youthful one and 
the complexion clear and delicate, vermilion in 
the powdered form is the proper red to use, 
For sunburnt soldiers or dark-skinned foreigners, 
Armenian bole (a dark reddish brown) is to be 
preferred. Combinations of these two reds in 
suitable proportions with yellow and white will 
give all the varieties of complexion likely to be 
wanted. 

The next step is to rouge the cheeks, This 
should be done with vermilion applied by means 
of a hare’s foot. If the complexion is dark 
brown, vermilion will still be necessary if any 
warmth of colour is to be imparted the 
cheeks, as the addition of more Armenian bole 
will only make the complexion dull and heavy. 
The red should be applied close up to the Fase 
Pye ogg up than it appears in nature—the effect 
of the strong contrast of colours being to give 
the eyes a more brilliant appearance. A little 
red should also be applied under the eyebrows, 
to counteract the cavernous appearance caused by 
the shadows thrown upwards by the footlights ; 
but the eyelids pot | not be reddened unless 
an expression of grief or age is desired. The 
marking of the eyebrows is frequently overdone 
by amateurs, who over-estimate the effect of dis- 
tance in toning down strong lines. An eyebrow 
pencil, which should be dark brown or black, 
may be used either to increase the length or the 
thickness of the natural eyebrows. By increasing 
their thickness we give a sterner and more mas- 
culine expression to the face; but their natural 
length should not be increased unless it is con- 
spicuously deficient. The expression of the eyes 
is greatly assisted by a thin line close under the 
lower eyelashes. This line should be dark brown 
or black, but it is only necessary in a theatre or 
a large hall. At a drawing-room performance it 
is better omitted. For man rts, also, it is 
necessary that the nose should be treated so as 
to bring the face into harmony with the desired 
characteristics. This requires some skill and 


If any false hair is to be put upon the face, 
this should be done before the colouring is com- 
pleted. False hair is made to adhere by means 
of liquid ‘spirit gum.’ The gum should be laid 
upon the face with a camel-hair brush, and the 
hair should then be applied and pressed home 
with a damp towel. e hair is easily pulled 
off again after the performance ; and the remains 
of the spirit gum may be removed with the aid 
of a little grease, which will prevent any sub- 
sequent soreness of the skin, Most actors prefer 
vaseline for this purpose; but spermaceti oint- 
ment, or even lard, will do equally well; and 
the writer once used salad oil with a perfectly 
satisfactory result. : 

If the actor has a moustache of his own which 
he wishes to hide, this is a delicate and difficult 
task to accomplish. The best way is to rub the 
two sides of the moustache down with a moist 
cake of soap until the hairs all adhere flatly to 
the face. If the ends persist in sticking out, they 
may sometimes be fastened down with a little 


is laid on. When the gum is dry, the soap shoul 


spirit gum, which must be applied before the soa 
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be passed over it. The use of the soap serves two 
purposes : it sticks the hair down flat against the 
face, and it forms an adhesive surface for the 
powder afterwards to be ams The operation 
must be performed before the complexion is made- 
up, and as much time as possible should be 
wet for the soap to dry. Practice alone can 
make a person an adept at concealing his 
moustache, and of course some of these ornaments 
are so thick and bristly that they obstinately 
refuse to be effaced at all. 

The art of ‘lining’ the face to simulate the 
wrinkles of age is one very imperfectly under- 
stood. Frequently does the amateur performer 
draw a labyrinthine meshwork of thin dark lines, 
which only convey the effect of a dirty face when 
seen upon the stage. The point to decide is 
rather how few than how ee f wrinkles to mark 
upon the face. A few broad touches partaking 
more of the nature of shadows than of mere lines, 
will often give an effect which would be destroyed 
by any attempt at a more minute treatment. The 
lines should be made with dark red, not black. 
An ordinary water-colour cake and a small brush 
are the implements needed. The natural wrinkles 


of the face will afford the best guide to where the | - 


artificial ones are to be painted, although, of 
course, they must be varied according to the 
character to be represented. For example, in 
marking the ‘crows’-feet’ in the outer corners of 
the eyes, a jovial expression is given by drawin 
the lines downwards, and a serious or mournfu 
expression by drawing them upwards, It should 
further be borne in mind that if the light is 
strong, the lining will require to be strong in 
roportion; but in performing by an imperfect 
Fight, the lining should be subdued as much as 
ible. 
Pert a wig with a bald front is to be worn, it must 
be carefully fixed before the face is made-up. 
The bald front is joined to the face by the aid 
of ‘wig-paste.’ This consists of a pinkish colour- 
ing matter combined with wax ; consequently, it 
readily melts with warmth. A little of the paste 
should be rubbed upon the forehead and also 
upon the inside of the bald front. The latter 
should then be fitted to its proper position in 
front, and the wig should be carefully drawn 
over the head. No attempt should be made to 
adjust the bald front after the wig is on, as this 
will invariably spoil the set of it. When the 
wig is on, some wig-paste must be rubbed over 
the joint between the bald front and the forehead. 
The complexion must, of course, be made up to 
match the colour upon the bald front, and the 
latter must be powdered to conceal any glossiness 
which would mark a distinction between it and 
the face. If the actor's moustache or whiskers 
have to be whitened, a moist cake of soap should 
be passed over them, to enable the powder to 
adhere to them. We must remember to temper 
our white with yellow in producing the effect of 
gray hair, unless we to represent a cold 
luish prey: 
We have described some processes of making- 
up with the ordinary powders which may be 
obtained at any chemist’s shop. Of late years, 
‘grease-paints’—which are manufactured in the 
same manner as wig-paste, only in various colours 
—have come ly into use. These grease-paints 
are sold, like wig-paste, in sticks at fivepence or 


sixpence apiece. The grease-paint may be applied 
to the oy by first rubbing i in the palm of the 
hand, where any desired combination of colours 
can be mixed. Grease-paints are not liable, 
like cmap, to be disturbed by perspiration ; and 
by their use, the process of making-up the face 
to match the bald front of a wig is greatly 
facilitated, and ~— are therefore much in request 
by actors who play ‘old men and character 
business.’ A small stick of dark-red grease-paint 
cut to a point with a penknife does admirably for 
lining the face, These paints can be removed 
from the skin easily with the aid of grease, but 
they should not be applied to the 4 We 
believe the composition of these paints to be no 
difficult art, and we have heard that an eminent 
London actor always makes his own grease-paints. 
As regards what can be purchased ready made, 
we prefer the sticks of German manufacture. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS, 
By T. W. Sreicut. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘I nope to goodness, dear Lady Cheshunt won’t 
disappoint me at the last moment. Her presence 
on give quite an eclat to the affair. But 
she is so eccentric and forgetful—at least so I 
am given to understand—that little dependence 
can be placed on nye. she promises,’ 

‘After what Mr ing has done for her 
nephew in obtaining for him such an excellent 
appointment in the City, it would be very un- 
grateful of her not to come,’ 

‘It would be just like her not to do so. Her 
nephew has got the appointment, and I have 
no doubt that is all she cares about. And yet, 
I do so wish she would put in an appearance, 
although she is only a baronet’s widow, and is 
deaf and disagreeable into the bargain. Mrs 
Barker and Mrs Wignall will both be here, and 
I know for a fact that neither of them has been 
able to secure any one of higher standing than a 
Dean’s daughter at their dinner-parties.—Well, 
we can but hope for the best. I sincerely trust 
that the dining-room of our next house will be 
nothing like so cramped in size as this one.’ 

‘Surely, you are not thinking of leaving this 
house aacehy' You have only been in it since 
last June.’ 

‘That may be,’ said the elder lady with a nod 
of her head, which she meant to be full of sig- 
nificance ; ‘but Mr Roding has said several times 
of late that he doesn’t like this neighbourhood, 
Now that he is coining a fortune s0 my orb he 
thinks we ought to aspire to something higher— 
that, in fact, we ought to get into a different 
“set.” He even hints at a mansion in Tyburnia 
or West Kensington; and I myself often feel 
that I am scarcely in my proper sphere in these 
suburban circles, however exclusive they may try 
to make people believe they are.’ 

The person who enunciated this candid expres- 
sion of opinion was Mrs Matthew we of 
Chesterfield Villa, Tulse Hill. She might have 
been two or three and thirty years of age, and 
was not without considerable pretensions to good 
looks ; but as against those pretensions must be 
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set down her vanity, her affectations, and a sel- 
fishness so transparent as to deceive nobody. 
Although it was still early forenoon, she was as 
overdressed as she always was. She would not 
merely have been offended, she would have dis- 
believed any one who told her how much more 
attractive she would have looked in a simple 
morning robe, and minus her rings, chains, and 
bangles, than in the befurbelowed and beflounced 
dress, with its long rustling train, which she was 
now wearing. But not to every one is it given 
to appreciate the charms of ‘sweet simplicity. 

eyed girl of twenty, unnely by name. 
She As a distant relation. of Mrs ding, and 
was the eo ee daughter of a country doctor 
who had died in impoverished circumstances. 
When, after her father’s death, and with only 
twenty a in the world, a home was offered 
her by Mrs Roding, Mary gratefully accepted it, 
and here she was still, But Mrs Roding knew 
quite well what she was about in making the 
offer in question. The world gave her credit for 
doing a charitable action, which is a charge that 
all of us can bear with equanimity; while at 
the same time she obtained a companion for 
herself, whom she could snub or make much of, 
as the whim might take her, and a governess 
for her only child, at a much less cost than the 
market price of that commodity. Fortunately 
for herself, Mary had one of those happy dis- 
positions which not all the little slights and snubs 
to which she was subjected, disagreeablé though 
they might be and were at the time, had power 
either to sour or harden. The sunshine might 
be clouded for a little while, but that was all; 
a few raindrops might fall, but April showers 
are gone almost as quickly as they come. Then, 
again, Mary was not without certain compensa- 
tions, of which Mrs Roding knew nothing; of 
what nature these compensations were, we may 
learn later on. 

Scarcely had the last envelope been addressed, 
when there was a sudden disturbance and irrup- 
tion. Through the open window which looked 
on to the lawn came prancing, with an activit 
which belied his apparent years, a very tall, 
gaunt, bony, white-haired old man, with massive 
aquiline features, bushy eyebrows, and keen, deep- 
set, cavernous eyes. He was dressed in a black 
tail-coat and pepper-and-salt trousers, with a black 
silk neckcloth, and a high pointed collar. On 
his back he was carrying a boy some five or six 
years old, in one of whose hands was a tin sword ; 
while the other held a toy yes on which he 
was sounding a fanfare with the breath at 
his command. The old man in question was 
‘Grandad’ Roding, aged seventy-two this very 
day ; the youngster was his grandson Freddy. 
Grandad just now was — to represent a 
fiery Arab steed, while Freddy was a gallant 
knight riding away to the wars. gh 

rs Roding’s hands went quickly up to her 
ears. ‘Child, child! do you want to Srive me 
erazy !’ she cried, ‘Do at once cease that horrid 


noise.’ 

‘It ain’t howid ; it’s bootiful,’ answered Freddy 
the bold ; and with that he blew: another blast, 
louder than before. Then to his steed he said 
‘Whoa!’ and proceeded to dismount on to a 
chair. The steed sat down on another chair, 


py blown. Mrs Roding looked as black as 
a thundercloud. 

Turning to his daughter-in-law, as soon as he 
had recovered his breath a little, Grandad said : 
‘I have come to thank you, Matilda, for the pretty 

y I found on my breakfast table this morning : 
it shows you have not forgotten what day this 


‘I don’t know what you mean “by a pretty 
posy,”’ answered Mrs Roding in her most ungra- 
cious manner. ‘Certainly, it was no present of 
mine: neither do I understand your allusion to 
what day this is.’ 

‘Ah, then, if the posy didn’t come from you, 
I can give a good guess who it did come from ;’ 
and his eyes turned meaningly on Mary, who, 
however, was busy — postage stamps and 
did not seem to hear a word. 

Turning again to Mrs Roding, Grandad went 
on: ‘If you have forgotten what day this is, or 
don’t care to remember, I may just remind you 
that it’s my birthday. I’m seventy-two years 
old to-day—sev-enty-two.’ 

‘Ah, indeed. Well?’ 

‘Nothing much. Only, I want you to do the 
same to-day as you did last year, and the year 
before that. I want you and Matthew to come 
and dine with me in my room, and’—— ‘ 

‘It is quite impossible—altogether out of the 
question, Mr Roding ; so you needn’t say another 
word. husband and I are engaged to dine 
out this evening in Upper Brook Street, where 
we expect to meet a number of distinguished 
people. 

‘Ah, in that case, as you say, not another word 
is needed. Still, I’m sorry ; but that matters to 
nobody but myself.—Come, sonny, let’s off to the 
wars’ He bent his long back; and more 
standing on a chair, remounted his gallant steed ; 
and away the two ambled out on the lawn, 
Freddy blowing a parting blast of defiance as 
they went. It was noticeable that the child never 
went near his mother, nor, after his first remark, 
addressed a single word to her. 

‘Tiresome old man!’ remarked Mrs Roding as 
soon as the two were out of hearing. ‘But he 
can’t expect many more birthdays at his time of 
life. He’s getting quite into his dotage ; and the 
way he spoils that child is altogether outrageous. 
I must really persuade Matthew to insist upon his 
living in a little cottage somewhere in the country, 
with an old woman to look after him.’ 

As there was nothing in this remark that 
seemed to call for any reply from Mary, she 
made none to it. Presently she said, in her quiet 
way : ‘Had I not better go and post these notes 
at once, and then most of them get delivered 
in the course of the afternoon ?’ 

‘Perhaps it would be as well to do so, seeing 
the time is so short. I must consult Mr Roding 
about the menu. He’s quite an hour past his time 
this morning. I never knew him to be so late 
before.’ 

Scarcely had the words left her lips when 
Matthew the room. At the same 
moment, Mary Nunnely left it by another door. 

Five minutes later, Mary was speeding down 
the street to the nearest post-office. It was a 
bright spring morning, and the fresh air and sun- 
shine brought out the delicate roses in her cheeks, 


which, when she was indoors, were less seen than . 
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suggested. As she was turning a corner rather 
quickly, she nearly ran into the arms of a young 
man who was coming with rapid strides in the 
opposite direction. They both started back in 
amazement, and then they both laughed: Mary 
blushed as well. 

‘Why, Ruff !’ exclaimed the astonished girl. 

‘Why, Mary, my darling!’ cried the young 
man ; and then somehow he got possession of her 
hand. ‘It’s the luckiest thing in the world that 
we should have met in this way.’ 

‘Why is it the luckiest thing in the world?’ 
asked the girl demurely. 

‘Let me turn and walk with you, and then I 
will tell you,’ was the answer. 

Ruff Roding was the son of Matthew Roding, 
and was secretly engaged to Mary Nunnely; but 
this was a fact of which no one save Grandad was 
cognisant. 

ut before proceeding further, it will simplify 
matters to explain, as briefly as may be, the 

ition of the different members of the Roding 
amily with regard to each other at the time 
we take up their history. 

Some fifty-five years wury Abel Roding, 
arawboned country youth, fresh from school, the 
second son of a small Cumberland ‘statesman,’ 
found himself thrown, by no wish or will of his 
own, into the great seething vortex of London life. 
There was no room for him at home, and he had 
come all the way to London Town to fill the 
situation of junior clerk in the counting-house of 
Messrs Dibble and Tyson, oil and flax merchants, 
Bankside. In the service of this firm he had 
remained, without any thought of change or wish 
to try to better his fortunes elsewhere, till his 
fiftieth birthday had come and gone. Then Mr 
Dibble died—the other ‘ageerd had died twenty 
years before—and Dibble junior, who preferred 
club-life at the west end to looking after such 
vulgar commodities as oil and jute in the east, 
was glad to benefit by the long experience of Abel 
Roding and take him into partnership. Five 

ears later, Abel was in a position to buy out 
Dibble junior, and take over the business into his 
own hands. This he did, but without changing 
the long-standing title of the firm. 

His home-life during all these years had not 
been without its changes. At the age of two-and- 
twenty he had married, but only to ‘lose his wife 
some three or four years later. She left him 
with a son two years old. This child, Abel, 
not without many pangs of regret at having to 
part from him, despatched to his old home among 
the Cumberland fells, where there were plenty 
of warm-hearted women-folk to look after the 
motherless boy, and where he would grow up 
hearty and strong amid the wind and sunshine 
of the moors. After this brief episode, Abel 
Roding’s domestic life settled down into a routine 
from which it never varied for forty long years. 
He rented a couple of rooms in a quiet street off 
the City Road, with windows that looked on to 
the New River, which at that time had not been 
covered in. These rooms were consecrated to him 
by the memory of his young wife, and not even 

ter the oil and flax aan had become his 
own did he care to leave them. 

Except when the weather was very bad, Abel, 
accompanied by his stout gingham, walked to and 
fro between his lodgings and the office. At other 


times the ’bus conveyed him. He never varied 
more than a couple of minutes in his time of leav- 
ing home, and his return might be predicted with 
almost equal certainty. He always dined at one 
place, a little, dingy, out-of-the-way tavern, where 
even on the brightest day in summer a glimmer 
of gas was needed. Two or three evenings a week 
he spent a couple of hours in the bar-parlour of 
a quaint, old-fashioned tavern in the Essex Road, 
which since those days has been transmogrified 
into a flaring yn gaa of the most pronounced 
type. Here a little knot of congenial spirits were 
wont to assemble, nearly all of whom were 
brothers of the angle: Islington, of old called 
‘merrie,’ was always noted for the number of 
its disciples of the ‘gentle craft. Over church- 
warden pipes and a few modest ‘goes’ of grog, 
matters piscatorial and political were discussed 
with equal gusto, minnows and ministers both 
coming in for their due meed of criticism. By 
half-past ten the company, gently mellowed, had 
broken up and gone discreetly home, like good 
citizens who knew they had business to attend 
to on the morrow. On other evenings, Abel 
stayed quietly at home with no company save 
that of his beloved fiddle. He had a fair ear for 
music, and some taste into the bargain, and, as he 
expressed it, could play sufficiently well to please 
himself, which was all that was needed. The 
music of his choice was in the main that of dead 
and gone and all but forgotten macstri of the 
French and Italian schools of the last century. 
He was apt to look askance at compositions 
of a more modern date. He remained faithful to 
the loves of his youth, and desired to know none 
other. 

Every autumn he went down to Cumberland 
for a week to see his boy. The lad grew up 
strong, wilful, “aa. ag: and boastful ; there was 
a strain of blood in him which it was difficult 
to believe he could have inherited from his staid, 
thrifty, shrewd, yet unambitious ancestors on his 
father’s side. Young Matthew Roding would 
never have been content to spend his life within 
the narrow confines of a Cumberland valley. By- 
and-by it came to the question of a career for 
him, and Abel was utterly puzzled what to do 
with the lad. Fortunately, the difficulty soon 
solved itself. From a distant connection came 
the offer of a situation in a stock and share 
broker’s office in Liverpool. It was an offer that 
young Matthew jumped at. Even at that early 

e, the one ambition of his life was to live and 
die a rich man, and now his foot would be planted 
on the lowest rung of the ladder he meant to 
climb. So to Liverpool he went. 

Several years passed, and, to all appearance, 
Matthew Roding had done nothing to justify 
the ambitious dreams of his youth. He was a 
clerk at a hundred pounds a year, and nothing 
more. At an early age, he committed the impru- 
dence of marrying a girl as poor as himself; 
but his married Tite, like that of his father, 
was not of long duration. In a few years he 
was a widower, and left, as his father had been 
left, with one son, who in due course was sent 
to Cumberland to be there brought up; and so 
more years went by. 

This youngest member of the Roding family— 
Ruff by name—proved to be a born artist, 
although those around him either would not or 
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could not recognise the fact till the lad was well 
on into his teens. He began to draw men and 
women, horses, cows, and sheep, after a rude but 
intuitive fashion, before he could either read or 
write ; and as he grew in years the faculty grew 
with him. When he was fifteen years old his 
father sent for him. A stool had been found for 
him in a Liverpool counting-house, and, much to 
Ruff’s disgust, he was made to feel that there was 
no option left him but to accept it. 

Meanwhile, Matthew Roding had married again, 
and this time his wife brought him a dowry of 
five thousand pounds. With this sum for a basis, 
he began to oe boldly, and in the main 
successfully. In a little while, he threw up 
his situation and took to himself a partner, of 
like proclivities to his own. The new firm called 
themselves ‘financial agents ;’ but in reality they 
speculated largely on their own account, and 
at length Matthew Roding’s dream of a fortune 
seemed on the high-road to be realised. He had 
not, however, calculated on one possibility, which 
was that of having a rogue for his partner. 
During a brief holiday which the state of 
Matthew’s health compelled him to take, this 
man absconded, taking with him not merely the 
firm’s balance at the bank, but every negotiable 
security he could lay hands on. At forty-five 
years of age, Matthew Roding found himself a 
ruined man. The blow was a terrible one. 

In the meantime, matters had gone anything 
but smoothly between Ruff and his father. The 
lad hated the drudgery to which he was con- 
demned, but his father persistently kept his nose 
to the grindstone. He had no belief in Ruff’s 
ability as an artist, and scouted the idea of any 
son of his attempting to earn a livelihood after a 
fashion which to him seemed little better than 
disreputable. Then, again, Ruff’s stepmother had 
from the first taken a strange dislike to him: 
it was the narrow jealousy of a narrow-minded 
woman ; and that did not tend to make home 
more attractive to him. At length the inevitable 
climax came. An election was at hand, and party 
feeling ran high. Certain clever caricatures and 
jeux-d’esprit, which attracted considerable attention 
at the time, were traced home to Ruff Roding, and 
the consequence was an explosion. The firm by 
whom Ruff was employed happened to be on the 
opposite side—the side caricatured—and they at 
once gave the audacious young satirist notice to 
quit; while his father sternly forbade him ever 
to cross his threshold again. Nothing daunted, 
the young man set out for London, determined to 
seek his fortune there with the help of that gift 
which nature had so evidently implanted within 
him. But before that happened, he had set eyes 
on Mary Nunnely. 

Rufl’s grandfather received him kindly, and 
ee the resolution he had taken, much to 
the young fellow’s surprise. They had not met 
since Ruff left Cumberland ; but before that, on 
the occasions of Grandad’s annual visits to the 
north, they had been much together, and each 
had conceived a strong affection for the other. 
Ruff had brought a few pounds with him to 
London, together with a portfolio full of sketches 
and water-colour drawings of various degrees of 
merit, or demerit ; and he proceeded to establish 
himself in a third-floor-front in that portion of 
the west-central district which is most aflected 


by struggling geniuses in his particular line. He 
had taken lessons for some years in one of the 
Liverpool night-schools ; but he knew how defec- 
tive his education in that respect still was, and 
he at once set about remedying it. He husbanded 
his resources to the utmost; but his tiny store 
of sovereigns slowly dwindled, and at times even 
his sanguine spirit began to despair. By-and-by, 
however, he contrived to dispose of a few of 
his water-colours, of course at a ridiculously low 
figure, and he was also enabled to earn a few 
precarious shillings by his drawings for one or 
two papers, chiefly of the ‘penny dreadful’ kind. 
Later, but not till his struggle had lasted for 
three long years, he found more permanent and 
lucrative employment on some of the higher class 
of illustrated papers and magazines. 

Every Sunday, Ruff made a point of dining 
with his grandfather at Islington. Grandad and 
he got on famously together, and the old gentle- 
man was never tired of listening to the account 
of the young man’s struggles and adventures 
during the week; and yet, strange to say, he 
never even hinted at opening his 
for the other’s benefit. Probably, he was not 
without reasons which seemed good to himself 
for his apparent penuriousness, As for Ruff, he 
had only the haziest notion of what his grand- 
father’s position in life really was. He a 
vague recollection of having heard that the old 
man had succeeded to a business of some kind; 
but, judging from his surroundings and mode of 
life generally—he never failed to grumble if his 
’bus fares for the week amounted to more than 
ninepence—Ruff concluded that the business in 
question was probably that of a small ‘1 
in some out-of-the-way nook of London. He was 
altogether incurious in the matter, and the old 
man never spoke about his private concerns. No 
one would have been more amazed than Ruff 
Roding had he been told that his grandfather's 
cheque for ten thousand pounds, or it may be 
for double that amount, would have been duly 
honoured by his bankers. 

When Matthew Roding found himself a ruined 
man, he went up to London to consult his father, 
who at that time was sixty-nine years old, but by 
no means looked his age. The result was that 
Matthew accepted the position of managing clerk 
to his father at the same salary that had been paid 
his predecessor, who had lately died. Half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and the situation would 
afford Matthew breathing-time while waiting for 
something better to turn up . 

Abel, who had seen but little of his son —_. 
the past twenty years, had never rightly gauge 
the ambition of the latter—an ambition which 
rendered a life of plodding industry, even though 
there might be substantial gains at the back of it, 
utterly distasteful to him. If Matthew Roding 
ever conquered Fortune it must be by ‘leaps and 
bounds ;’ his father’s old-fashioned mode of doing 
business had no charms for him. 

Matthew’s knowledge of his father’s business 
transactions, or of the probable amount of his 
income, had only been a little less vague than that 
of Ruff ; consequently, he was more than surprised, 
he was amazed, when he came to look into the 
books and to sum up in their totality the entries 
he found there ; but his amazement had a large I 


element of the agreeable mixed with it. If figures 
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spoke the truth, his father must be a much 
richer man than he had ever imagined him to be. 
The bank pass-book told him nothing except the 
amount of deposits and withdrawals ; but to what 
purposes the latter were applied he had no means 
of ascertaining, his father’s private ledger being 
sacred from every eye but his own. Matthew 
began to have visions of a possible partnership 
before he was much older, and of something better 
still when his father’s span of days should be 
finally run. He began to respect the old gentle- 
man as he had never respected him before, and 
to feel an interest in the fluctuations of oil and 
hemp which would have seemed impossible to him 
three months previously. Having a definite end 
in view, he resolutely set himself towards the 
attainment of it. He dressed as soberly as Abel 
himself, and, to all appearance, lived almost 
as only in appearance. He 
reached the office as punctually in the morning, 
and stayed as late in the afternoon as his father 
did ; but his evenings were his own, and he spent 
them after his own fashion. And so a twelve- 
month went by, and then Abel Roding made 
the one great mistake of his life. 

Ever since his start in London, it had been 
the wish of his heart to be able one day to retire 
with a competency, great or small, as the fates 
might determine. He was seventy years of age ; 
his son had taken to the business in a way that 
both surprised and delighted him ; surely now, 
if ever, was the time for him to carry out his 
long-cherished wish. He was not a man to do 
things by halves when once he had made up 
his mind. Instead of taking Matthew into part- 
nership, he determined to make the business over 
to him in its entirety, and secede from it alto- 
gether himself, A month later, Matthew Roding, 
to his unbounded astonishment, found himself 
sole master of the situation, with a balance of 
ten thousand pounds transferred to his name 
at the bank—the frugal savings of his father’s 
lifetime. One or two stipulations Abel made: 
the first was, that the name of the firm should 
in nowise be changed; and another was, that 
Matthew should find board and lodging for him 
under his own roof, free of charge, for the remain- 
ing term of his life. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FIRST 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Tue month of August last marked the centenary 
of the first successful ascent of Mont Blanc, by 
Horace Benedict de Saussure; and the inau- 

tion, this summer, of a monument to the 
Swiss savant at Chamouni was consequently made 
the occasion of a popular demonstration in his 
honour. How much Saussure did towards re- 
suscitating the obscure valleys of the Arve and 
Chamouni from oblivion, the following brief 
sketch of his life and scientific work will 
show. 

Saussure was born in 1740; and at an early 

he was the associate of such men as Pictet the 
astronomer, Bonnet the philosopher and mathe- 
maticien, and Albrecht Haller of Berne. At the 
age of nineteen, when still a student at the 
Geneva Academy, he wrote a work on the Nature 
of Fire. Becoming acquainted with the investi- 


tions of J. Pitton de Tournefort and the great 

inneeus, the young Professor of Matliematics 
commenced the study of botany. In 1762 he 
became Professor of Philosophy. About the same 
time, electricity began to engage the attention of 
the scientists of the period. After studying the 
works of Franklin, Volta, and Nollet, Saussure 
invented, in 1784, a portable electrometer, which 
he used in his investigations of aérial electricity. 
Saussure was a great traveller, and in 1768 he 
visited France, Belgium, and England. The 
year 1772 found him in the scientific circles of 
Paris, Subsequently, he travelled in Italy, visit- 
ing Tuscany, the Italian islands, and Rome, where 
he was historian, antiquary, naturalist, and artist 
at the same time. He oe geen to Naples 
and Sicily, where he clim Etna, the craters 
of which supplied scientific work for him. Every- 
where he carried with him his meteorological and 
hygrometrical instruments and the indispensable 
hammer, collecting whatever seemed interesting 
to him. On returning from his travels, he col- 
lected his experiences and gave them to the 
world. 

Saussure’s greatest merit consists in his study 
of the Alps, in which branch of investigation 
he was the pioneer, taking observations on 
air-pressure, temperature, light, and electricity 
on their heights, which are still used at the 
present day. At the opening of the eighteenth 
a perfect travel-fever seized savants, 
and the latter omg 4 penetrated into the 
Alpine world. he Alps of Savoy were the 
least known. The fertile and beautiful valley 
of the Arve was visited from Geneva; but the 
valley of Chamouni, lying at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, remained almost a closed book. And yet 
this valley is one of the most wonderful of the 
Alps. It is far from any route of communica- 
tion, almost isolated, trending in a direction 
from north-east to south-west, from twenty to 
twenty-five miles long, and only about a mile 
wide. It is watered the Arve, and bounded 
on the north-east b the Col de Balme, on the 
south-west by the Lacha and Vaudagne, on the 
north by the Brevent and the chain of the 
Aiguilles ranges and by Mont Blanc (15,732 feet). 
The village of Chamouni, which at that time was 
inhabited by chamois-hunters and shepherds, was 
poor and little known. In the summer of 1741, 
two Englishmen (Pocock and Wyndham) pene- 
trated into the obscure valley and made it known 
to the world. From that time, the number of 
visitors increased. Twenty years later, two Eng- 
lishmen made the first attempt on Mont Blanc, 
but did not reach the region of snow. Saussure, 
in his eagerness to study the Alps, also paid a 
visit to the valley, and ascended, within a radius 
of about two hundred and fifty square miles of 
the Alpine world, a number of peaks of average 
height. On August 1 to 3, 1787, finally, he made, 
in company with his servant and eighteen ex- 

rienced guides, the first successful ascent of 

ont Blanc, which undertaking he describes in 
his charming pamphlet, ‘Relation d’un Voyage 
abrégé & la Cime du Mont Blanc en Aoiit 
1787. 

Up to 1834 the mountain was ascended only 
seventeen times, after that year more frequently, 
and now ascents are of common occurrence. 
This summer, the highest point of Mont Blanc 
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was reached by two Russian ladies, the sisters 
Gortchakoff ; they made the ascent in twenty 
hours. The ladies, who were accompanied by 
two guides, were enthusiastically received on 
their return to Chamouni, and almost buried in 
flowers. Amongst the 1032 persons who, up to 
the present year, have scaled Mont Blanc, there 
are a few other instances of ladies having success- 
fully made the ascent. Englishmen are most 
largely represented in the crowd who have suc- 
cessfully ascended the mountain. Since Saussure’s 
ascent, many routes have been discovered by 
which the summit may be reached much more 
easily and more quickly. At the present day, 
Chamouni is a beautiful village with many 
hotels, and is visited every year from June to 
September by thousands of travellers. The inha- 
bitants of Chamouni are indebted for their present 
prosperity to the intrepid traveller and scholar 
whom they have honoured this year. 


OUR HOLIDAY GHOST. 


Two years ago, last July, my better-half, one 
morning after breakfast, came and placed her 
arms affectionately on my shoulders, and gazing 
into my face, made the portentous remark : ‘John, 
dearest, I don’t think you are looking half well.’ 

‘Really, my love!’ I replied with composure ; 
for I had never felt better in my life. 

‘No, dear. You look jaded and worn-out rather. 
You have been sticking too close to that horrid 
work of late, and I am sure you want a rest.’ 

Now, experience had taught me that these spon- 
taneous manifestations of sympathetic concern on 
the score of my health—which by a strange coinci- 
dence had recurred about the middle of every 
summer of our five years of married life—were 
the invariable preliminary to a proposal for a stay 
of some weeks in the country or at the seaside ; so, 
with a prompt and commendable appreciation of 
the situation, I rejoined: ‘That is to say, you 
mean that you are tired of Carlisle, and Bon 3" jike 
a change, eh? Well, I have been thinking about 
it myself, to tell you the truth. I suppose we 
must go somewhere. And what is the favoured 
spot that your ladyship would like to patronise 
this summer 

‘John, you are an old dear!’ answered my wife 
with seeming irrelevance, but with great fervour. 
Then taking up a newspaper, she continued : 
‘ Look here—what do you think of this?’ pointing 
to the following advertisement : 

‘Seaside Lodgings.—Porthpenllwyd, Pembroke- 
shire. To let, for any period between three and 
six weeks, during the temporary absence of the 
owner, a comfortable Cottage, furnished. Suitable 
for small family. Beautifully situated on St 
Bride’s Bay, in a village of three hundred in- 
habitants. Bathing and fishing excellent. Use 
of boat. Every convenience. Terms moderate. 
X Z, the Post-office, Porthpenllwyd, 


‘What, in the name of fortune,’ I exclaimed, 
‘possesses you to think of going to an out- 
landish ? with an unpronounceable jaw- 
breaker of a name like that? Why, it will take 
us two days at least to get there ; and when we do 
get there, we may find ourselves in the midst of a 


land of barbarians, in the etymological sense, who 
won’t understand a word we say without an inter- 
preter. You would be tired of it in less than a 
week, and find it slower than Silloth.’ 

‘Impossible, said she emphatically, as the 
recollection of a month spent at that watering- 
place rose vividly before her mind. ‘No, dear; I 
thought it would be such a thorough change for 
us. You know I’ve always longed to go to 
Wales. And if the inhabitants are barbarians, as 
you call them, so much the more fun; we can 
have all the sensation of being on the continent, 
and getting misunderstood, for less than half the 
expense !—Besides, I don’t think it is such an 
outlandish place. I believe it is this Porth— 
what is it?—that I have heard Ethel Austin speak 
of as one of the quaintest, most delightful old- 
fashioned villages you could find. It was Porth- 
something, anyway ; and I know my cousin Tom, 
who is in India, once went down as far as St 
David’s Head, and simply raved about St Bride’s 
Bay for ever nes And I thought, dear’ 
(insinuatingly), ‘you always said you liked a 
quiet place, and that the racket of a fashionable 
resort was no change for you,’ &c. 

I caved in. To make a long story short, the 
matter ended, as every sensible reader has foreseen 
it would, in my writing to X Z (a gentleman, it 
turned out, of the uncommon name of Jones), and 
settling, after satisfactory inquiry, to take the 
house for a month from the beginning of August. 
Accordingly, we left Carlisle at the appointed 
time, a party of four; the other two being Master 
member of our family, a sturdy 

oung gentleman of the mature age of three and a 

alf—and his nurse, Maria Emma (pron. ‘ Mariar- 
emmer’), who was his constant and devoted 
attendant. 

I resist the temptation to expatiate on the 
events of our journey, or to launch forth into 
detailed description of our travelling miseries, 
which culminated in the seemingly interminable 
ride in a crowded old-fashioned stagecoach along 
a road the nature of which has already been suffi- 
ciently and graphically expressed by the laconic 
description, ‘Sixteen miles and seventeen hills.’ 
Very novel and romantic it was, no doubt, to sit 
on the box of a last-century coach, with the horn 
of the postillion tootling merrily away to awaken 
the echoes all around, and the crack of the 
driver's whip combining with the sound of his 
terrific guttural objurgations to stimulate, the 
flagging energies of the horses to activity; while 
away to our left stretched the calm blue expanse 
of St Bride’s Bay, sparkling and scintillating into 
myriad gems in the golden beams of the setting 
sun, as we sped up hill and down dale along its 
shores, All very poetical and stimulating to the 
imagination, no doubt. But one appreciates these 
things better when they do not come on top of a 
day and a half’s dusty railway travelling, and 
when one is not in a frame of mind which is far 
more concerned about supper than scenery. 

Well, we arrived at Porthpenllwyd at last, and 
found our cottage all our fancy painted it, and 
more. It was beautifully situated and no mistake, 
standing by itself, and overlooking a placid creek 
a furlong wide, which wound its way in a graceful 
curve between lofty cliffs, covered with a wealth 
of blooming heather and gorse for three-quarters 
of a mile inland. Mr Jones (alias X Z), a 
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pleasant-looking old bachelor of fifty, was there 
to receive us, and did the honours that night with 
t courtesy, leaving on the following morning, 
after showing us round generally, and seeing that 
a were comfortably settled in our temporary 
abode. 
Of the first week of our stay there is not 
much to record except the usual series of seaside 
enjoyments—the perfection of bathing in water 
as clear as crystal, boating and fishing of every 
kind in abundance, plenty of beautiful scenery 
to keep my wife’s brush abundantly ——. 
(Laura is fond of sketching), plenty of bright 
shells on the beach to be gathered diligently by 
the assiduous Mariaremmer for John junior’s 
delectation—in short, everything calculated to 
satisfy and delight people who can enjoy life 
under conditions of ian and primitive sim- 
licity. I will not dwell on these events, but 
sa on to the climax of my story. 

On the eighth day, I think it was, after our 
arrival, my wife, who had gone down to the 
village, according to the established usage of 
Porthpenllwyd, to inquire for letters at the post- 
office, came rushing into the house in a breathless 
state of excitement. ‘O John, who do you think 
is in the village ?’ 

‘Well, I should imagine, the Shah of Persia at 
least, or perhaps the Prime Minister,’ I suggested. 

‘Don’t be provoking. No; Ethel Austin is 
here. She came last night, and was being driven 
to St David’s. She has an aunt living there. 
But the horse fell coming down the steep hill 
leading into the village, and she and the driver 
were pitched out. Fortunately, they were more 
frightened than hurt; but the shafts were 
broken and they couldn’t go on; so she stayed 
at the inn all night.’ 

‘Dear me, what a thrilling adventure !’ 

‘Yes; and I’ve made her telegraph to her aunt 
to say she is not coming just yet, as she has found 
us; and she is to stay with us for a few days, 
She can have the middle room. Won't it be 
jolly to have dear Ethel here ?’ 

‘Oh, very, my dear. She will be nice company 
for you. But who’d have thought of her turning 
up in this unexpected kind of way?’ This Miss 
Austin had been my wife’s bosom friend at a 
London boarding-school, and they had kept up 
the intimacy loyally ever since. She was now 
about eight-and-twenty, and being of a warm- 
hearted sentimental nature, had lapsed, for want 
of a husband, into that gushing type of tender 
womanhood which indulges in idealistic theories 
of life, and is fond of discoursing largely about 
‘sympathies,’ and ‘affinities, and ‘attractions,’ 
and other subtle agencies of the same mysterious 
kind. She was also a firm believer in spiritu- 
alism. I often used to wonder how her intense 
and effusive nature, which poured itself forth 
periodically in sheets of densely written note- 

per, could receive enough nourishment from 

ura’s brief matter-of-fact epistles to keep alive 
the sacred flame of affection between them in 
her heart. But such, it seemed, was the case ; 
and Laura was, I know, glad to see her. So, 
about noon, her travelling trunk arrived at the 
cottage, followed shortly after by its owner, who 
received a very hearty welcome from both of us, 
Laura declaring that she would have to stay a 
fortnight at least. And in this way Miss Austin 


became a temporary member of our small and 
happy family. 

As I said, that lady was a firm believer in 
spiritualism, of which we soon found she was a 
most aggressively zealous advocate ; nor was she 
backw in proclaiming her views for our 
edification both in season and out of season. It 
amused me to argue with her and draw her out 
upon this subject, she used to get so eloquent 
and enthusiastic. 

One evening—she had been with us about a 
week, ag a were sitting, we three, in 
the cosy little front sitting-room of the cottage, 
looking out upon the sea in the twilight. It was 
a glorious night; and the harvest moon just rising 
above the Gribin hill opposite streamed in through 
the windows and lit up parts of the room with 
a ‘dim religious light,’ leaving the rest in strong 
shadow. Jack had been put to bed, and Mariar- 
emmer was sitting sewing in the next room, 
Miss Austin was holding forth with her customary 
enthusiasm on her pet topic. 

‘You may sneer as much as you like,’ she was 
saying, ‘and marshal your materialistic arguments 
with all your ability ; but you will never per- 
suade me that the dwellers in the widientila do 
not still feel an interest in the scenes and associa- 
tions with which they were once familiar. Why, 
then, should not they be able, being untrammelled 
by any physical restrictions, to return and hold 
converse with those who were and are dear to 
them, and to make their presence known by 
certain external and material indications ?’ 

‘Well, it rather puzzles me—it may be my 
obtuseness, of course—but I can’t quite make 
out how a spirit can make a noise, for instance, 
by rapping its shadowy knuckles on a substan- 
tial wooden table; or what interest a staid and 
solemn ghost can take in playing frivolous pranks 
with fiddlestrings and slate pencils,’ 

‘Scoff away now, you unbeliever,’ she retorted ; 
= even you will be convinced some day.’ 

‘Pooh—never. You may be sure that’—— M 
sentence was cut short by a crash as of falling 
crockery, followed by a scream from the region 
of the pantry, and the next moment the door of 
the sitting-room was unceremoniously burst o 
by Mariaremmer, who appeared with a look of 
terror on her white face and a candle in her 
trembling hand. 

‘O master, missus!’ she gasped, ‘that I should 
ha’ lived to see this night.’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ we chorused. 

‘There’s evil sperrits in the pantry,’ said she, in 
a horror-struck tone of voice. 

‘Rubbish !’ I exclaimed. ‘The only spirits in 
the pantry I know of are e spirits—Home & 
Brindle’s best Scotch, in fact’—forcing a joke. 
‘Maria Emma,’ I proceeded sternly, ‘if you have 
been meddling with those spirits, and let one of 
the bottles fall’ 

‘No, no, no, interrupted she eagerly ; ‘not them 
sperrits at all, but them other sperrits what Miss 
talks about, what raps and makes noises, So true 
as I’m a-standin’ on this blessed spot, just now as 
I was a-carryin’ a plate into the pantry, I heered 
somethin’ go rap, rap, rap, like that, three times, 
It did give me such a turn, and the “ed — 
from my hand, and went all to smash on the floor. 
If I’d a-known as we was a-comin’ to a house with 
uncanny things like that in it’ The sentence 
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terminated in a of suggestive panto- 
mime. Mariaremmer’s feelings were too strong 
for words. 

Miss Austin looked very, much interested, and 
turned to me with an unmistakable expression of 
triumph in her face. Laura was plainly alarmed ; 
and I must confess to a soggy | sensation of 
‘creepiness’ myself. Sitting in the dark and 
talking about ghosts is calculated to give an eerie 
feeling even to the most strong-minded of sceptics, 
and Mariaremmer’s interruption had certainly 
come with an appropriateness which was, to say 
the least of it, startling. I tried, however, to let 
no trace of my weakness appear in my voice as I 
banteringly remarked to Miss Austin : ‘I hope you 
are pleased with the effects of your preaching. 
Here’s Maria Emma so affected by your observa- 
tions on spirit-rapping and such things, that she 
can’t go into the pantry without breaking plates 
under the influence of the delusion that she hears 
ghostly noises.’ 

‘Hadn’t we better investigate for ourselves,’ 
said Miss Austin, in a tone of mild confidence, 
‘before we pronounce it to be a delusion 2’ 

It was evident from her manner that she really 
believed this to be a supernatural demonstration 
for my benefit to vindicate the truth of the 
manifestations which I had been deriding. 

‘By all means,’ I said, with an assumption of 
eagerness, ‘We'll all go together.’ 

ariaremmer protested at first that nothing on 
earth should induce her again to visit that awful 
spot, but finally acquiesced, ‘if missus would go 
first,’ which Laura heroically consented to do. 

So we marched in procession to the pantry. I 
took the lead, armed with the kitchen poker (this 
was in deference to the combined entreaties of 
my wife and the servant, though for my part I 
could not see what advantage a poker would be in 
the event of an encounter with a ghost; but it 
seemed to give them a feeling of security); Miss 
Austin came next, Laura and Mariaremmer 
bringing up the rear. When we got there, every- 
thing was perfectly quiet and in its normal con- 
dition. Nothing revealed itself to eye or ear to 
indicate the presence of anything out of the 
common, Nothing could have looked more 
— and of this world than the empty beer- 

ottles and the cold remains of the shoulder of 
mutton we had had for dinner. Decidedly the 
most ghostly-looking object in view, to my think- 
ing, was a lean fowl of scraggy aspect which hung 
dejectedly from a pothook in the ceiling, and cer- 
tainly presented a very unsubstantial appearance, 
viewed in connection with the thought of its 
presentation at table in the near future to satisfy 
the needs of four hungry people. 

‘Well, I laughed, ‘1 hope your minds are at 
rest now. There’s nothing here, you see.—Silly 
girl !’—to Mariaremmer—‘ what a fright you’ve 
given yourself and us about nothing.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, it was something,’ she protested. 

‘Nonsense! Mere fancy. If there are any 
spirits here,’ I went on boldly, ‘I call upon them 
now to signify their presence in the usual way— 
and be quick about it too, or they won’t have us 
for an audience.’ 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, followed by a sort of scraping, 
creaking noise, was the immediate response, as if 
in direct answer to my audacious challenge. 

My heart jumped to my throat. The women 


screamed ; Mariaremmer fled precipitately ; Laura 
stood her ground, clinging desperately to Miss 
Austin, who turned to me and said solemnly: 
‘Are you convinced now ?’ 

‘Not yet. I must see and hear more.—It may 
be yr J the mice,’ I said feebly, and fully conscious 
that the explanation sounded very lame and in- 
adequate. 

‘Mice don’t make a noise like that,’ said she. ‘I 
am sure,’ she went on with conviction—‘I am sure 
it is a messenger from the unseen world. I wish 
I were a medium, and knew how to address it.’ 

*So do I, if it would lead to a solution of this 
mystery. 

‘Hark ! there it is again.’ 

And again we heard the same noise as before, 
an irregular knocking, as on some metallic sub- 
stance, which produced a resonant hollow kind of 
sound, varied at intervals by the same rasping, 
— noise which we heard at first. 

‘O John, let’s go away from this horrid house 
at once !’ implored my wife with a tremble in her 
voice, 

‘We can’t go to-night anyway, my dear, and 
this knocking is harmless enough, in all con- 
science,’ I said, my courage beginning to return. 
‘And if Miss Austin cannot lay the ghost she 
has disturbed, I am determined to take no rest 
till I have fathomed this mystery.’ 

The knocking was heard more vigorously than 
ever. 

‘Poor spirit!’ sighed Miss Austin sympatheti- 
cally ; ‘how eager it seems to unburden itself of 
the message with which it is charged. And alas! 
there is no one who can relieve its pange and 
interpret these mystic symbols. How I wish my 
friend Mrs Anson were here. She is a medium. 
I will write for her to come to-morrow.’ 

‘No-o-o, please,’ shivered Laura. ‘Perhaps the 
ghost won’t stay if it finds it isn’t understood here, 
and may go somewhere else. We don’t want any 
medium—do we, John ?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear. We won’t have Mrs 
Anson here. I don’t mean to encourage ghosts to 
hang about ‘these premises.’ Renewed interrup- 
tion—this time only the scraping noise was 
heard. 

‘I'll eat my hat,’ said I vehemently, after a 
pause, ‘if that noise doesn’t proceed from rats ; 
though how on earth a rat could make those other 
noises and rattle away like a telegraph operator or 
a pair of castanets, I must own, gets over me for 
the present.—Yes, and it comes from that corner 
too,’ I added after a moment,  ewerany to a stone 
bench, the space under which was occupied by 
some empty bottles and an old broken filter.— 
‘Wait a minute. If it’s rat’s——-_ And I turned 
with a sudden resolution towards the door. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked the others. 

‘To borrow Captain Lewis’s dog. I think he’ll 
be more use than a medium.’ 

‘What sacrilege!’ said Miss Austin, horror 
depicted on her face. ‘Fancy! Setting a dog 
at a spirit! Something dreadful will happen to 
us, I am sure.’ 

‘Oh, don’t leave us!’ implored Laura. 

‘You wait in the front parlour; I shan’t be 
gone five minutes ;’ and off I went. 

Captain Lewis was our nearest neighbour, and 
lived about fifty yards away—a jovial old salt, 
who had setieed from his profession a few years 
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before, and settled down for the remainder of his 
days in Porthpenllwyd, his native place. He 
willingly consented to lend his little rough terrier 
Cymro for the purpose of the rat-hunt, which I 
told him I thought was on hand, and came himself 
to see the sport. 

‘If there’s any vermin there,’ said he, ‘I’ll back 
Cymro against any dog I know to give a good 
account of himself. 

So we returned to the scene of action once 
more. 

Miss Austin refused to sanction our outrageous 
and sacrilegious proceedings by her presence, and 
Laura went up-stairs to comfort Mariaremmer, 
who had betaken herself to her room and hidden 
herself under the bedclothes, where she lay in 
momentary expectation of some terrible denod- 
ment to the events of that night. 

No sooner had we got into the pantry and let 
the a, loose, than he went straight up to the 
corner I had indicated, and sniffing all round it, 
commenced barking, and showing other signs that 
his game was afoot. 

‘Something there, evidently,’ said the captain. 

‘Stay, Isaid. ‘1’ll move the old filter out of 
the way, for the dog to have a better chance ;’ 
and I lifted it up and placed it on a slab at the 
other end of the room. ‘Now, then, Cymro, 
good dog.’ 

Strange to say, however, ‘Cymro, good dog,’ 
took no further-interest in that corner, but began 
eine Se round and flying up at the slab 
on which I had placed the filter. 

‘Bust me!’ said the captain after a pause, with 
more force than elegance, ‘if I don’t believe 
there’s something inside that old concern.’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ I rejoined. ‘Just keep the 
dog quiet.’ Then I put my ear to the outside of 
the filter. In a few seconds I heard unmistakably 
the tap tap, and the scraping noise close to my 
ear. The mystery was solved. The ghost was 
indeed a rat, inside the filter. The question was, 
how had it got there, and how could it make that 
noise? On closer examination, we found that 
the filter was without a tap, and that the hole 
where the tap ought to be was choked up by some- 
thing hard and roundish. This turned out to 
be the joint of a good-sized bone about four 
inches long; and the conclusion was forced upon 
us that, incredible as it may seem, the rat had 
abstracted this bone from one of the dishes, carried 
it to the hole, and succeeded in dragging § its 
burden in after itself until the thick en of the 
bone got too big for the passage, and stuck fast, 
thus making the rat a prisoner in its extraor- 
dinary retreat, The bone did not fit the hole 
all round where it was stuck, but was only in 
contact with the filter at two places, so that, 
while sufficiently tight to resist the efforts of the 
rat to expel it or drag it in altogether, the bone 
was still loose enough to admit of a lateral 
movement as on a pivot when touched at the other 
end; and thus it was that the frantic struggles of 
the imprisoned rat produced the mysterious noises 
which had given us all such a start. 

I was not long before informing the other 
inmates of the house that we had captured the 
ghost, and I could not help adding maliciously to 
Miss Austin: ‘Do write for Mrs Anson to 
come ; we shall want her to interpret its mystic 


We did not think it safe to trust to Cymro’s |, 


skill and liberate the prisoner in the semi-dark- 
ness, so we placed the filter bodily in a tub full 
of water, and wishing the captain good-night, 
retired to rest. Next morning, we extracted the 
dead rat from the filter, and all the family gath- 
ered round with interest to look on its remains. 

‘Here lies the ghost of the pantry,’ said I, ‘more 
a ghost now than he was when he imposed on us 
last night.’ 

‘Only to think, now !’ said Mariaremmer. 

*O you wretch, what a fright you gave us!’ said 
my wife. 

‘Let me play wif his tail,’ said Master Jack. 

Miss Austin looked rather foolish, but said 
nothing ; and during the remainder of our stay, 
the taphole of the filter was carefully bunged-up 
with a large cork. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


Nor he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower. 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom blow, 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil ; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 

Nought of its form and fragrance can foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 

Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well. 


Our lives, O fellow-men ! pass even so. 

We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain : 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 

May prove our labour was not all in vain. 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap, 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win ; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine, 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire ; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher. 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetness still more 
sweet, 
Yearning towards God, Who is the source of both. 
Carnerine Grant 
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